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With the discovery that not a few of the early Christian doc- 
trines had their counterparts in Hellenistic religion, a fresh horizon 
has opened before the student of the New Testament. The dis- 
covery is still too recent to afford ground for definite conclusions. 
We cannot tell when or in what manner Christianity united with 
the foreign conceptions, or to what extent they modified its native 
character. But however these and other grave questions may 
ultimately be answered, there can be little reasonable doubt as 
to the fact. Our religion, even in the earliest times, was powerfully 
affected by influences that had their source in contemporary 
paganism. This fact must be recognized in all future attempts 
to explain the nature and genesis of New Testament thought. 

The Fourth Gospel, more perhaps than any other New Testa- 
ment writing, has assumed a different complexion in the fight of 
this modern investigation. Hitherto it has been regarded as the 
work of a Paulinist, who wove the Pauline ideas into the synoptic 
history and carried them to further issues with the aid of philo- 
sophical conceptions derived from Alexandria. In a broad sense 
this reading of the Johannine theology may be permitted to stand; 
but it needs to be revised in all its details when account is taken 
of the new factor. On the one hand, the Paulinism of the Gospel 
has now to be defined more carefully. It is more than probable, 
in view of many coincidences of thought and language, that the 
evangelist knew the writings of Paul and was in sympathy with 
their general teaching. But we can no longer take for granted 
that the so-called Pauline doctrines were peculiar to Paul, and that 
their appearance elsewhere is proof of dependence on him. In 
large measure they seem to have been adapted from the religious 
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thought of the time, and may have found their way into the Gos- 
pel by other than Pauline channels. The problem as we now under- 
stand it is not merely to explain how the teaching of Paul developed 
into that of John and threw off in the process many of its charac- 
teristic elements. We have rather to conceive of Paul and John 
as reacting to a common influence, and to discover why it affected 
their thinking in ways so different. On the other hand, the Alex- 
andrian contribution to Johannine thought is perceived to be a 
highly complex one. Philo, as we have now learned to read him, 
was a product not only of Judaism and Stoic philosophy, but of 
Hellenistic religion. The Greek conceptions on which he relied 
for his interpretation of the Old Testament had undergone a 
second growth in the soil of Egypt, where they had been crossed 
with the native theology. His Logos was something more than 
the immanent Reason of Stoicism, or the creative Word of Scrip- 
ture. It was in some sense a personal divinity, corresponding with 
Thoth, the utterance or self-manifestation of the supreme God. 
The communion with God, which to Philo was the chief end of all 
human endeavor, was not the fruition of the pure life of reason, as 
in the Greek thinkers. It involved a real participation in the 
divine nature, and could only be realized by a grace vouchsafed 
to the soul by God himself. Thus when we speak of the Alex- 
andrianism of the Fourth Gospel we imply much more than that 
the evangelist betrays the influence of a given philosophical school. 
The Philonic influence has to be understood in its context with the 
whole Hellenistic movement to which the thought of the Gospel 
is related. 

What was the nature of that Hellenistic religion which laid its 
impress on Christianity as it had already done on Alexandrian 
Judaism ? As we know it even from the few surviving documents 
which are of first-hand value, it presents a bewildering variety. 
Growing up as it did in an age of syncretism, it combined in itself 
elements which were often contradictory, and which had their 
origin in many different types of faith and tradition. Yet amid 
the diversity we can make out several broad conceptions com- 
mon to all forms of Hellenistic belief. In the first place, they were 
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all based alike on the idea of redemption. The soul, it was assumed, 
was of divine essence, and had been exiled, as the consequence of 
some error or cosmical disaster, from the higher world to which it 
belonged. It had become imprisoned in the body and involved in 
the material order; it had been subjected to the yoke of necessity 
and the tyranny of demonic powers. How was it to obtain deliver- 
ance from this alien world into which it had wandered, and to 
ascend again to its true home? In an earlier time religion had 
accepted the earthly life, and had been content to hold forth the 
promise of divine assistance amidst its inevitable ills and troubles. 
But according to the view that now prevailed the present life was 
intrinsically evil, and by means of religion men sought to escape 
from it into a life different in kind. Hellenistic piety was thus in 
its very nature mystical. It set an aim before it which could not 
be attained by the normal human activities. To rise into the 
higher life it was necessary to break with all given conditions and to 
undergo a mysterious change, through the agency of a divine power. 
It is all-important to observe that this redemptive conception 
was originally foreign to Christianity. The deliverance which Jesus 
had offered was not a transition here and now into a higher state 
of being. It consisted of the future inheritance of the Kingdom of 
God, and was granted as the reward and outcome of moral obedi- 
ence. Life in the Kingdom was conceived by Jesus, not as a 
different, but as a perfected life, set free from all present evils and 
limitations, and especially from sin, which precludes a true fellow- 
ship with the holy God. As a result of the gentile mission this 
doctrine of the messianic deliverance was assimilated to Hellenistic 
ideas, and with Paul had already transformed itself into a doctrine 
of redemption. But Paul maintains the earlier conception along- 
side of the later one. He refuses to abandon the hope of a glory 
to be revealed when Christ returns to bring in the Kingdom, 
although he insists on the new life which is given to the believer as 
a present possession. In the Fourth Gospel the eschatological 
belief is little more than a survival. Christianity has become a 
religion of redemption in the Hellenistic sense, and is concerned 
wholly with the miraculous change whereby we pass even now from 
death into life. 
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The longing for redemption is thus the ultimate motive in 
Hellenistic religion, and the redemptive idea is closely associated 
with that of a new birth. This peculiar doctrine meets us under 
various forms in the cults of Isis, Mithra, Cybele in the Hermetic 
literature — to some extent in the speculations of Philo. When 
once the deliverance of the soul was envisaged, not as a moral or 
intellectual progress, but as a transition, effected once for all, the 
image of a rebirth was hardly to be avoided. The soul was regarded 
as suddenly emerging out of the earthly condition into another, 
with which its previous existence had nothing in common. And 
since the change was a supernatural one it was inevitably connected 
with rites and ceremonies carrying with them a magical efficacy. 
The central interest in all the religions seemed to have turned on 
these observances, which had power to lift the soul out of its 
earthly bondage. He who participated in them was supposed to 
die to his former self and to be "born again for eternity." 

The idea of redemption, however, was no less closely related to 
another. If men were to seek deliverance into a new life, how was 
the knowledge of that life and the desire of it to be awakened in 
them ? From the world around them, which was gross and material, 
the mere negation of true existence, they could receive no hint of 
anything beyond. There must therefore be a revelation imparted 
directly from above; and each of the communities laid claim to 
such a revelation. It might consist in spells and watchwords, in 
names of powerful angels and demons; or it might take the 
form of a sacred myth or a speculative doctrine. In any case it 
was assumed that something hidden from man's natural sense 
and reason, some "mystery," was divulged to the chosen circle 
of adepts. Religion was now unthinkable apart from such reve- 
lation. Concerned as it was with a world that transcended all 
experience, it had nothing to offer unless it had access to some 
higher source of light. Hence the significance that was now 
attached to the term "knowledge." For the Greek thinkers, 
knowledge had meant the exercise of the higher reason, whereby 
the mind attains to a clear apprehension of the truth. But the 
yv&ais of the Hellenistic age differed from this philosophical 
knowledge alike in its object and in its method. It was directed 
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to the nature of God and the destiny of the soul — to the riddles of 
creation and the invisible world — to the secret lore of redemption. 
And since these mysteries were beyond the scope of man's reason 
they could only be understood by a divine enlightenment, bestowed 
in dream or ecstasy or by way of a hidden tradition. Not infre- 
quently the knowledge was described in terms of vision. It has 
long been surmised, from stray allusions in ancient writers, that a 
large use was made, alike in Greek and oriental mysteries, of scenic 
presentation. The myth of the divinity was set forth in a sort 
of drama, sacred objects were unveiled, and symbolic actions per- 
formed by priests and initiates. The language of vision had thus 
a special suggestiveness in the mystery religions, and it corresponded 
better than any other with the immediate, intuitive character of 
their yvSxrvs. In the loftier expressions of Hellenistic mysticism, 
for instance in the Hermetic literature, the knowledge of God is 
sometimes identified with seeing. "We rejoice that while we are 
still in our bodies thou didst make us divine by the vision of thyself." 

This quotation from the Asklepius, which is typical of many 
others, brings vividly before us the interrelation of the two great 
Hellenistic ideas. Strictly speaking, the function of revelation is 
to awaken men to the fact of the new life and to teach them how 
it may be realized, but it thus comes to be considered as part of the 
redemptive process. Through the knowledge of God men are 
brought into communion with him; they are raised by the divine 
vision to participation in the divine nature. It may almost be 
said that Hellenistic religion takes up the fundamental idea of 
Greek philosophy and transposes it into a different key. Knowl- 
edge is life — no longer in the sense that by perfect exercise of reason 
we achieve the true end of our nature, for the meaning of both 
terms has now been altered. Knowledge is a divine illumination; 
life is a new state of being. But with this change in its significance 
the equation still holds good. The yvGxris which apprehends the 
mysteries of the unseen world is at the same time the redemptive 
act, by which we rise out of the material existence into the life 
of God. 

Turning now to the Fourth Gospel, we can feel at once that 
these Hellenistic ideas are all-pervading. For the evangelist, 
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Christianity is the religion of redemption. He writes, as he him- 
self tells us, that through Christ we may have life — deliverance 
from the earthly condition which is no better than a state of death. 
This life is given us even now by inward fellowship with Christ, 
who is himself the eternal Logos, sharing in the nature of God. 
Like the contemporary religions, too, the Gospel knows of a new 
birth. It is true that its teaching here has points of contact with 
the synoptic sayings on conversion, and with Paul's description of 
the believer as a "new creature"; but the real parallel must 
undoubtedly be sought in Hellenistic doctrine. The new birth, as 
the evangelist thinks of it, is no mere change of will and of religious 
attitude, but a renewal of nature, miraculously effected. Again, 
the Christian message is construed as a revelation, and the 
historical data are so modified as to conform to this idea. It is 
taken for granted that Jesus appeared on earth in order to mani- 
fest the divine nature, which men of themselves were unable to 
apprehend. In his own person he was the eternal Logos made 
visible. The incidents of his life had all a deeper significance, and 
were meant to disclose one aspect and another of the hidden pur- 
pose of God. His " words " were not merely those of a great teacher, 
but were the vehicle through which a heavenly grace was communi- 
cated. It is from this point of view that we must understand the 
"knowledge" which in the Fourth Gospel almost takes the central 
place assigned by Paul to faith. Attempts have often been made 
to correlate it with Hebraic or Greek-philosophical ideas; but 
for its true explanation we must turn to Hellenistic religion. 
"Knowledge" for the evangelist is the response on man's part to 
the revelation offered by God. It has nothing to do with any 
activity of the reason, but proceeds from that higher illumination 
by which we become aware of unseen realities. "Faith" is now 
merged in "knowledge," not because the emphasis has shifted from 
the moral to the intellectual side, but because the message of 
Christ is conceived as a mystery only to be appropriated by an 
inspired ypaxris. And the faculty of knowing is interchanged, as in 
the contemporary religions, with that of seeing. "The world 
seeth me no more, but ye see me." "He that hath seen me hath 
seen the Father." "We beheld his glory." The actual teaching 
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of Jesus falls quite into the background, and everything hinges on 
the fact that through him the higher nature was manifested. 
The vision of God was imparted to us in the vision of his Son. 
Thus in the Fourth Gospel we are met everywhere by the two 
great Hellenistic categories of redemption and revelation; and as 
in the other religions they are intimately linked together. Life 
and light are the two inseparable watchwords of the Gospel. The 
life is the light of men, and according as we receive the light we 
participate in the life. The teaching of the Gospel culminates in 
the great saying, " This is life eternal, to know thee, the only true 
God, and Jesus Christ whom thou hast sent." 

We have now, however, to examine more closely into those 
outstanding features in the Johannine theology which mark its 
relation to Hellenistic thought. What was the nature of the 
relation? How far are we justified in considering the Gospel as 
nothing more than an effort to transform the Christian message 
into a particular phase of the current mysticism? To answer 
these questions we have to take account, not only of the obvious 
affinities, but of certain differences which are no less significant. 

1. We are struck, in the first place, by the absence from the 
Johannine teaching of those cruder elements, derived from astrology 
or primitive religion, which play such a part in all the Hellenistic 
cults. There is scarcely a trace of the widespread belief in the 
activity of angels and demons; and this silence is the more remark- 
able as the Christian tradition itself afforded so many footholds 
for this kind of speculation. It is hard to avoid the impression 
that the evangelist here places himself in conscious antagonism to 
the prevailing cults. He wishes to substitute an inward and 
spiritual religion for that worship of personal agencies, working 
from without, which was almost universal in his time. The ecstatic 
element, which is so characteristic of the mystery religions, like- 
wise disappears. Communion with God through Chiist is described 
as no mere momentary rapture, induced by certain rites or physical 
conditions, but as a tranquil and constant mood of the soul which 
has been reborn. Even the charismata of the early church now 
fall from their paramount place, for the believer "abides in Christ." 
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It is noteworthy, in this connection, that the sacraments, although 
their efficacy is fully recognized, are not allowed to obscure the 
more inward conception of religion. The rites themselves are 
subordinated to the power that works in them, and apart from 
which they lose their value. Baptism effects a mysterious change 
because the Spirit co-operates with the material act. In the 
fellowship with Christ as mediated in the Eucharist, "it is the 
Spirit that quickeneth, the flesh profiteth nothing." Here we 
have passed entirely out of the atmosphere of the cults, which 
stand or fall by their hallowed ritual, and interpret it solely by 
magical ideas. A similar difference emerges in the protest of the 
Gospel against the secrecy in which the religions of the time were 
wont to shroud themselves. To Hellenistic sentiment all higher 
religious teachings were of the nature of arcana, reserved for the 
initiated few, and the communication of them was hedged about 
with every kind of precaution. The evangelist, while he thinks 
of the new message as a mystery, refuses to confine it to a narrow 
circle. He declares that Jesus taught no private doctrine, but 
ever spoke openly to the world. He holds, indeed, that the very 
purpose of the revelation was to do away with all exclusive and 
localized worship, and to enable all men to have free access to the 
Father. Thus in accepting the main postulates of Hellenistic reli- 
gion the Gospel discards its whole apparatus of angelic beings, 
planetary influences, incantations and ceremonies, midnight con- 
venticles for the practice of an occult discipline. All those external 
elements are absorbed in a purely spiritual mysticism. 

2. But further, this mysticism itself is of a different and wholly 
original type. Mystical piety, as we find it in the contemporary 
religions, may be said to follow one or other of two main directions. 
On the one hand, we have a mysticism which is frankly pantheistic, 
and which is best exemplified in the Hermetic literature. It treats 
even the agency of the Logos as something secondary, a prepara- 
tion for that union with God which is the ultimate aim of spiritual 
endeavor. "The Logos does not attain unto the truth" (Point. 
ix. n), but is "erring and the cause of error" (ibid. xv. 10). On 
the other hand we have the mysticism of the cults, in which the 
worshiper seeks to unite himself with a given divinity, and to 
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share in his experiences. The Fourth Gospel can be reconciled with 
neither of these forms of mysticism. It is free from the pantheistic 
strain, which might easily have found entrance through the Logos 
conception, and which is traceable in the kindred Oxyrhynchus 
"Sayings." Nevertheless it bears no real affinity to the mysticism 
of the cults. From these, it is almost certain, Paul had derived 
suggestions which he turned to far-reaching account, but the 
evangelist here parts company with him. The name Kvpios does 
not occur until nearly the end of the Gospel, and seems to be little 
more than a colorless title of reverence. The conception of union 
with Christ in his death and resurrection falls entirely out of sight. 
Christ is not merely a heavenly being who rises through death 
into life, and whose experience is repeated in his followers, but is 
himself the life. He partakes from the beginning in the eternal 
life of God, and communicates it to those who abide in him. At 
the same time he imparts this divine life as a human personality. 
The Gospel as a whole is only the expansion of its opening thesis 
that the Word was made flesh — sojourned with men as a living 
Person, with whom they can still hold fellowship, although he now 
dwells with them invisibly. For such a mysticism we can find no 
analogy in any previous form of religion. All that has been bor- 
rowed from the feeling and speculation of the time has been 
merged in a new conception, springing out of the soil of historical 
Christianity. 

3. Again, the mystical ideas of the Gospel are integrally related 
to its ethical teaching. It would be unjust to say that in Hellen- 
istic piety the ethical interest is entirely wanting; but at any rate 
it has no independent value. The one object set before the wor- 
shiper is his ascent into a higher state of being, and so far as moral 
demands are laid on him they are meant to detach him, as far as 
possible, from the earthly desires and affections that weigh him 
down. But in the Fourth Gospel the mystical communion with 
Christ has itself an ethical side. To love him has for its conse- 
quence the doing of his commandments. The knowledge of his 
doctrine is conditioned by practical obedience. His example of 
humility and love and self-sacrifice is held up to his followers as 
their one rule of life, by fidelity to which they will be known as 
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his disciples. This ethical quality of the Johannine mysticism 
distinguishes it, in a radical fashion, from anything that we find 
in Hellenistic religion, and can only be explained in one way. It 
serves to remind us that whatever he may have derived from alien 
sources the evangelist was rooted in that tradition which had come 
down, through the primitive church, from Jesus himself. Even 
while he conceives of life, after the Hellenistic manner, as different 
in kind from the life that now is, he does not define it to himself in 
purely metaphysical terms. It involves a moral fellowship with 
God, a self-surrender to his will as manifested in Christ. "If ye 
keep my commandments ye shall abide in my love, even as I have 
kept my Father's commandments, and abide in his love." 

4. Thus we arrive at the fundamental difference between Hel- 
lenistic and Johannine mysticism. The evangelist avails himself 
of certain abstract ideas, prevalent in the religion of his time, but 
he does not set out from those ideas. He takes his departure from 
a historical fact, which he aims at unfolding and elucidating in its 
deeper import. To Hellenistic piety the speculative interest is 
everything. The myth or legend is only an allegorical vesture, 
and has no meaning or value apart from the doctrine that lies 
beneath it. For the evangelist the history is of primary significance. 
His theology, into whatever regions of speculation it may lead him, 
is all a reflection on the actual revelation in Jesus. No doubt he 
deals freely with the tradition, and is less concerned with events 
as they happened than with the "truth" — the inward purpose 
that was embodied in them. None the less, this purpose is bound 
up with its manifestation. The Word was made flesh; the life 
was imparted to us in a Person, whose actions and words are on 
historical record. All through the Gospel the writer is seeking to 
interpret this record. He does so with the aid of theological cate- 
gories, and may often appear to resolve the facts into mystical 
speculation, but they are always primary to his mind. The abiding 
life of Christ, as he conceives it, is the fulfilment, under larger con- 
ditions, of his earthly life, and must be understood in the light of it. 

How, then, are we to account for that mystical element in the 
Fourth Gospel which is so closely related to Hellenistic religion 
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and is yet so new and distinctive? It was formerly regarded as 
part of John's inheritance from Philo; and this hypothesis, as we 
have already seen, cannot altogether be put aside. A mystical 
strain is undoubtedly present in the teaching of Philo. He had 
learned from his contact with Egyptian beliefs to think of the soul 
as ascending, by the aid of divine power, to that union with the 
Godhead in which alone it can find true life. But the mysticism 
of the Fourth Gospel, though it may owe something to the Alex- 
andrian influence, cannot be explained from it. The Philonic ideas 
which seem akin to it are inextricably blended with others of a 
different kind, originating in Greek philosophy or Jewish custom 
and legend. A teacher who drew his whole inspiration from Philo 
could hardly have discarded those other elements which had their 
essential place in Philonic doctrine. If it is the mystical note alone 
which finds an echo in the Gospel, we may infer that the evangelist's 
relation to Philo was not one of mere dependence. 

Neither is it probable that he derived his mysticism from a 
direct acquaintance with the oriental cults. As we have tried to 
indicate, the features that were most characteristic of the cults 
are precisely those of which we find little or no trace in Johannine 
religion. Here and there some chance phrase or image may recall 
the mystery worship, although even these may easily have been 
borrowed from the general religious language of the time. But 
the Gospel as a whole, with its catholicity of outlook and the 
essential sobriety of its thought, moves in a different world from 
the fantastic gnosis of the exclusive cults. In one respect we may 
indeed discover an affinity. The cults, in their own fashion, had 
allied themselves with those conceptions of the vision of God and 
the birth to a new fife which were to find their crowning expression 
in the Gospel. But in these, as some recent writers have too easily 
forgotten, the cults had no monopoly. 

A new hypothesis, and at first sight a tempting one, has been 
suggested by the late discovery of the "Odes of Solomon." The 
date and origin of these remarkable poems are still undetermined; 
and it may be that the Gospel itself had something to do with 
creating them. But the weight of evidence would seem to sup- 
port the theory that they present in a Christian garb the work of a 
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Jewish poet, who interprets in a mystical sense the imagery of the 
Psalms and Canticles. If this be so, the Gospel may have had its 
antecedents in some Jewish form of mysticism. There is certainly 
no surviving work of the early period which is so full of the very 
spirit of Johannine piety as these long-lost "Odes," and if they 
were anterior to the Gospel they may possibly afford at least a 
partial key to its genesis. Among the multifarious sects of first- 
century Judaism there may have been one of which they are now 
our solitary witness, and which made a vital contribution to the 
teaching of the church. But a hypothesis of this kind is difficult 
to maintain in view of the evident relation of the Gospel to gentile 
Christianity; and would only carry the problem a stage farther 
back, even if it could be established. For in any case the mystical 
feeling which pervades the "Odes" cannot have been native to 
Judaism. Their Jewish origin would prove nothing more than 
that the Hellenistic ideas had blended themselves, in some measure, 
even with Palestinian thought. 

Thus along different lines we are led to the conclusion that the 
underlying conceptions of the Gospel were generally diffused in the 
first century, and had entered as coefficients into many varieties 
of thinking. To understand how they came into being we should 
need to take account, not of any single movement, but of that 
commingling of eastern and western thought which had been in 
process ever since the time of Plato, and had come to a head in the 
cosmopolitan life of the Empire. For the mind of that age, myth 
and philosophy, feeling and speculation were merged in one another; 
and religion, whenever it rose above mere formality, ran into the 
molds of mysticism. Christianity, from the beginning of its gen- 
tile mission, was exposed to the pervading atmosphere. The 
theology of Paul, in spite of its rabbinical framework, is penetrated 
with mystical conceptions; and in the Fourth Gospel they deter- 
mine the whole presentation of the message. Beliefs which were 
normative for the earlier teaching fall into the background, and 
the work of Jesus is viewed under the Hellenistic categories — life 
and light, truth and knowledge, redemption and the new birth. 
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To this extent, then, the evangelist may be said to have trans- 
formed Christianity into a mystical doctrine, analogous to that 
which is reflected in many pagan writings of the first two centuries. 
He thought of Jesus no longer as the teacher of a new righteousness, 
the Messiah who was to bring in the Kingdom of God, but as the 
messenger of a higher gnosis, the incarnate Logos, the Savior, by 
whose name we have life. All the primitive doctrines are lifted 
out of their original setting, and are informed with new meanings, 
under the influence of mystical ideas. But in the process of 
revision these ideas themselves undergo a change, no less momen- 
tous. They cease to be mere abstractions, and become incorporated 
with the given facts of the Christian revelation. For the redeeming 
principle or the impersonal savior of Hellenistic religion we have 
now the historical Jesus. The attainment of life involves a fellow- 
ship with him, comparable to that of his first disciples. This new 
life itself is not merely a higher condition of being, but a moral 
likeness to God, through obedience to his will. Indeed we mistake 
the essential character of Johannine piety when we try to explain 
it wholly from alien influences; for whatever he may have borrowed 
elsewhere the evangelist found his chief inspiration in the authentic 
Christian tradition. He availed himself of the religious ideas of 
his age for no other purpose than to expound that tradition more 
adequately, and to reach a deeper insight into its hidden meaning. 
It is not a little remarkable that in the last few years, while the 
Hellenistic factor in Johannine thought has received an ever fuller 
recognition, the literary criticism of the Gospel has become more 
guarded in its conclusions. There has been something like a reac- 
tion from the view that this professed narrative of the life of Jesus 
is only a free composition, in which facts are dissolved into theo- 
logical symbols. It is claimed that by searching analysis of the 
text, two or three different strata can be distinguished, one of 
which may go back to a primitive time and possess a real historical 
value. These partition theories, like others of the kind, break 
down by their oversubtlety. They fail to remove the impression 
that the work, as we have it, is substantially a unity, and that its 
history is derivative, and is elaborated for the most part from the 
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synoptic records. Yet in one sense they have their motive in a 
sound critical instinct. Students of the Gospel have begun to feel 
that the effort to construe it as wholly mystical and allegorical has 
been carried too far, and that the writer was far more interested 
in the actual tradition than has sometimes been recognized. No 
doubt, to a modern reader, as he compares this Fourth Gospel 
with the simple and concrete narrative of the Synoptists, it appears 
that the evangelist cared nothing for the facts, and sought delib- 
erately to transform them into doctrines, acceptable to minds 
which had been nourished on the philosophy of the time. All 
that is definite and historical in the life of Jesus seems to evaporate 
in a mist of speculation. But it must be remembered that the 
Gospel was written in a later age for a gentile public, to which the 
history was foreign, and which was accustomed to think of it solely 
in the light of doctrine. There was no need to insist that the facts 
must be spiritually understood, for this was everywhere taken for 
granted. The danger was — and all responsible teachers of the 
church were fully alive to it — that the Christian message should 
lose sight entirely of its historical origins, and attach itself to those 
vague mythologies which were already forming in the incipient 
gnostic schools. When we contrast the Fourth Gospel, not with 
those which precede it in our New Testament, but with the litera- 
ture which had begun to flood the church in its own generation, 
we can hardly avoid the feeling that it stands for a sober and 
conservative Christianity. By the very fact that he offers his 
message in the form of a gospel — a narrative of the life of Jesus — 
the evangelist makes his protest against the growing tendencies 
which threatened to subvert the faith of the church. He indeed 
accepts the Hellenistic ideas, for they were now inseparable from 
all Christian teaching, but he finds them implicit in the history. 
The Word was made flesh; the revelation was given in the living 
Person who once dwelt among us. From the abstract speculations 
of his age he turns back to the primitive tradition, and tries to 
impress on his readers its infinite significance. 

It is from this point of view, we would suggest in closing, that 
the Gospel must be interpreted. The writer is a true son of the 
gentile church, most likely of the church of Ephesus, where the 
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fusion of Hellenistic with Christian ideas had been carried out 
most fully. He takes it as self-evident that Christianity is a religion 
of redemption — that it must be understood as a higher gnosis — 
that discipleship consists in a mystical fellowship with Christ. 
But he is primarily a Christian teacher, bent on preserving the 
tradition as it had been handed down in the church; and although 
he perceives the facts dimly, across an age that had learned to 
blend them with a religious philosophy, they are no less vital to 
him than to the first apostles. All the more because he is aware 
of false teachers, who denied that Christ had come in the flesh, he 
feels it necessary to vindicate the tradition. We thus mistake the 
whole purpose of his Gospel when we regard him as a Hellenistic 
thinker, who substitutes a mystical doctrine for the recorded facts 
of the Christian message. For it is the facts on which his mind is 
centered. All that he borrows from contemporary religion is 
pressed into the service of a new mysticism, which rests on a 
deeper apprehension of the meaning of the life of Christ. 



